CONFIDENTIAL. | [No. 28 of 1876.] 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 8th July 1876. 


Tux following is from an editorial in the Sdptahik Samachar, of the SsrmurcSamacmae 
90th June, entitled ‘How long is Mr. Stephen’s work to continue?”—It is 7° °%™ 1° 
not desirable always to exercise power simply because one has it; nor is 
there any glory in exercising it on a weaker party. The Bengalis are weak, 
degraded, and helpless, and it is not indeed a hard matter to oppress them. 
It is not difficult to trample under foot those, who have none to befriend 
them, or to speak a word in their favor, aud who have neither the power nor 
the means to defend themselves. This it is that enables the whites to 
oppress us. On whatever side you turn, you see the weak Bengali ground 
down by the white man, whether he be a planter, a Magistrate, a Deputy 
Magistrate, or a soldier. Instances are not far to seek. Worsley, Kirk- 
wood, Donough, Inglis, MacGarth, Moseley, and many other worthies might 
be named. Great is their fame. Worseley attempts to send an innocent 
Brahmin to jail, and Kirkwood a respectable zemindar; while Donough 
has ruined not a few; and Inglis’s fame is wide-spread. Actuated by purely 
patriotic motives, MacGarth lodged some bullets in the hearts of a few 
innocent sepoys ; while Moseley, seeing no other way of effectively discharg- 
ing his duties, arranged to send two inoffensive fellows to prison. The 
power of the Magistrates has all along been great; but Mr. Stephen’s 
Criminal Procedure Code has made it greater. From it there is no escape 
for any one, be he a zemindar or a tenant, rich or poor. ‘The Magistrate 
may send one to jail just when it pleases him; and there is no appeal from 
his decision. Fortunately for the Bengalis there is the High Court; but 
then the poor cannot afford to go to it. There would be no escape should 
a poor person incur the displeasure of a Magistrate. He has only to rot in 
the jail, Man is naturally prone to misuse power; and it is not therefore to 
be wondered at that the Magistrates should have abused the almost irres- 


ponsible power of summary trial given them by Mr. Stephen’s Act. The 
summary process hag haon nendunativa na awt an? : 


vy VWuvis £4wuUuvusavru vs CAurciuicsy ibyUur.ous conse nences 
both in Calcutta and the mofussil. The High Court have ch 
themselves strongly against the system in deciding a recent appellate case, 
which was in the first instance tried by the Magistrate, Mr. Moseley. Now 
that the sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, relating to summary trials, 
have worked for a sufficiently long time to enable the authorities to judge 


of their injurious consequences, we would ask the Secretary of State to redeem 
his pledge and repeal them. 


i 2. The Sddhdranf, of the 25th June, thus writes in an article on the = savmazam, 
Koad Cess :”—It is commonly said that its introduction has benefited the 4 2. 1876. 

tenantry. We of course admit this, but add that no party has been so 

much benefited by it as the zemindar. At the time of its introduction the 
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land-holding classes loudly protested against it, and urged that Govern. 
ment would, by introducing it, be guilty of a breach of promise ; that their 
credit would be destroyed; that the permanent settlement would be inter. 
fered with; and the new impost would be felt a heavy burden by the 
zemindars, who were already unable to pay the regular instalments of the 
land revenue. Government, however, did not heed these representations, 
but seemed, as it were, to say that the zemindars having failed to improve 
their estates—nay, rather having helped to bring about their decline—the 
road cess was to be levied from them as a penal tax. The public approved 
of it, and said that advantage in one direction should involve some sacrifice 
in another; and as the zemindars make large profits from the land, it was 
meet that they should be made to pay the road cess. 


It was, however, subsequently notified that half the cess was to 
be realized from the ryot. This is what is called justice in this wicked 
age; one suffers for another’s fault! The zemindar, under favor of the 
permanent settlement, amasses money by oppressing the ryot while indif- 
ferent to the improvement of his estate; and according to the standard 
of justice that obtains in these wicked times, the ryot must suffer, z.¢., pay 
the road cess! It is collected by the zemindars; and so Government has 
no expense in connection with either the assessment or collection, while 
it is entitled to the gratitude of the people for the care with which it watches 
over the expenditure of the road cess funds, realized from their hard-earned 
incomes and for their own good. 


A zemindar paying a revenue of Rs. 8,000, pays 8,000 pice, or 
Rs. 125, as road cess. Now let the public see what he takes from 
the tenantry on this account. His income from the tenants of that 
estate is at the least calculation Rs. 40,000; and hence, calculating at one 
pice per rupee, he collects on account of road cess Rs. 625, of which he 
pays only Rs. 250 to Government, and quietly pockets the remaining Rs, 375. 
This is done by many a zemindar, and this it is which makes the public say, 


that Government has imposed the road cess as a means of increasing the 
wealth of the zemindars. 


3. The Suhred, of the 27th June, has the following:—It is a matter 
of deep regret that, though the English and the natives of India have for 
along time lived together in this country, yet the practice of making an 
invidious distinction between them has not yet ceased to exist. The former 
came to India first as a trading company; and we, who had found the 
Mussulman yoke hard and oppressive, turned our allegiance to them; but 
still we have not succeeded in obtaining their favor. During the long period 
of about two hundred years, from the commencement of the Company’s rule 
up to the present time, we have not witnessed any change in their behaviour 
towards us. Looking to the interests of men of their own race only, they 
hold the lives of the natives in very light esteem. Who is there that does 
not lament the sad case of Nundo Coomar, when he remembers the futile 
cause that was assigned and considered sufficient for executing him? And 10 
these days, wherever we turn our eyes, we see dark oppression and injustice 
prevailing throughout India. The hostility of Government towards the 
natives, and its favoritism to Englishmen, have become palpable in various 
instances; but nowhere more strikingly than in those of Mr. Levien and 


Baboo Surendro Nath Banerjee, of Baboo Anundo Mohan Borua, and also of 


Mr. Donough, the Deputy Magistrate of Jamalpore, in Mymensingh. The 
Oppression and injustice of the last-mentioned officer have been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of the authorities; but our Government bas remained 
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perfectly indifferent. What greater injustice and partiality can there be, 
than to inflict severe punishment on a native for the most trifling faults, 
and to remain perfectly blind to the serious misdeeds of men of their own 
country ? Besides, the English, owing to their eager desire of self-aggrandize- 
ment, at times deviate from the path of justice. The fall of Lucknow, the 


conquest of the Punjab, and the deposition of the late Guicowar of Baroda, 
are the most striking proofs of this fact. 


4, In-.an article headed ** The Bengali used in the Courts,” the Hindu Htxov Rarstxa, 


Ranjikd, of the 28th June, writes that it is a reproach to the civilized 
English Government to suffer the incorrect and miserable Bengali used in 
the courts to.continue any longer. If the High Court made a rule, that all 
documents and other papers, unless written in good and correct Bengali, 
should not be allowed to be used in the courts, the present pernicious practice 
would soon cease. 


5. In its opening article, headed “The New Calcutta Municipal Act,” 
the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 29th June, writes the following :—The 
form in which it has appeared is in fact not so objectionable, as is thought 
by many, who have their own individual interests to serve. The inhabitants 
of Calcutta have now by this Act been vested with the elective franchise, a 
privilege which they did not possess before ; though it must be admitted that 
it would have been much more highly valued if the Government had ceased 
to have any connection with it, and if the power of selecting all the members 
had been vested in the voters. This, however, will gradually come about. 
The British Government in India is not of such a nature as willingly to 
grant us at once any concessions in full; but then there is this advantage, 
that it makes us cry loudly for our privileges, and the agitation conduces to 
our progress, and it may be also to final success. 


6. In another article, headed ‘‘The Mahesh Car,” the same paper 
makes the following observations :—In Bengal it isa very well-known festival, 
to which large numbers of people gather from various quarters. It is true 
that most of them come for the sake of amusement only; but many also 
are induced by religious motives. ‘To prevent the pulling of this car is to 
interfere in matters of religion. But this year the Magistrate of the 
district issued an order prohibiting Baboo Bissumbhur Basu, its present 
proprietor, to allow it to be drawn, on the ground, as alleged, that it was not 
in a safe and sound state, and consequently that great danger to life and 
limbs would be incurred; though only about two years ago the said Baboo 
procured the able advice of Mr. B. Leslie, the well-known engineer, who 
examined the car and certified that it was in a sound state, and that there 
was no likelihood of any injury to arise from its being drawn. The owner of 
it, Baboo Bishwambhar Basu, appealed to the Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division, who, however, was not willing to interfere in the orders issued by 
the Magistrate. Hence, being unsuccessful here, the Baboo sent a telegram 
to the Lieutenant-Governor at Darjeeling, informing His Honor of the 
particulare. Sir Richard Temple has written to the Magistrate to allow 
the car to be drawn, taking every possible precaution that no danger may 
ensue. But His Honor would have done well, if, instead of writing to the 
Magistrate, he had entrusted she matter to some other Government official ; 
for the Magistrate might no doubt have been determined to carry out his 
measures, and consequently it might have so happened that permission would 
not have been given to draw it on the next day of the festival. 


7. The following appears in one of the editorial paragraphs of the 
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gross assault committed by a few common police constables in broad day. 
light on one of the most respectable families of Calcutta. The Lieutenant. 
Governor’s calling foi the records of the case filled us with high hopes, but. 
only to disappoint us the more. In a moment we perceived that there jg 
no happiness for the Bengalis; their fortunes are blasted. Some gentle 
reproof was administered to the police ; and with a few sweet words respecting 
good administration, whispered in the ears of the Commissioner of Calcutta, 
the curtain was let drop on the scene of the Ghosal family case. We hare 
been again told that His Honor has called for the papers of Baboo 
Lalchand Chowdherey’s case. Hope never forsakes the human breast. 
and so we hope that justice will be done in this case. If Mr. Kirkwood’s 
example were followed by a few other Europeans in this country, we should 
not know where to seek rest. 


8. The same paper says :—The British are doubtless greatly mistaken, if 
they regard the people of India, of the present day, in the same light as they 
did fifty years ago. They have infused new life into its inhabitants, and we 
cannot believe that they are ignorant of the mighty changes that have set in, 
in the heart of native society. And we could not credit them with intelligence 
and foresight, if in these altered circumstances the treatment natives receive 
at the hands of their rulers were not also changed. Fifty years ago India 
was but in its infancy, and the people did not comprehend their interests. 
But now their eyes are opened and their intellects have been quickened. 
It is therefore a matter of exceeding regret that India, which constitutes a 
bright ornament of the British Crown, should not have any representatives in 
the British Parliament to advocate her iaterests. The members of that 
assembly are profoundly ignorant of Indian affairs; while there are fully 
competent natives who have no seats there. The visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India has bound us in closer ties to England; and this is the 
fittest time to grant natives of India admission into Parliament. It urgently 
behoves the British nation to pursue a more liberal policy in their Indian 
administration. 

9. The same paper regards it, as a healthy sign of the times, that an 
intelligent native public opinion is gradually growing up in the country, and 
exercising a perceptible influence on the actions of Government. In this 
connection the editor urges on his fellow- countrymen the need of united 
and persistent efforts to bring to the notice of Government every abuse of 
administration, whenever and wherever it takes place. 


10. The Moorshedabad Patrikd, of the 30th June, writes the 
following :—Nobody in this country will ever forget the punishment 
inflicted on the ex-civilian Baboo Surendro Nath Banerjee, and the case 
of Baboo Lalchand Chowdhury of Chittagong. The latter has come 
down to Calcutta for the purpose of instituting a suit against Mr. Kirkwood 
to obtain compensation for the losses he has lately suffered in connection 
with the late dispute. Whether this compensation be accorded him of 
not is to us a little matter; we only wait to see what measures the Govert- 
ment will take against the Magistrate for his unjust and illegal conduct 


towards the Baboo; the case of Baboo Surendro Nath Banerjee remaining, 
as it were, a bright precedent before its eyes. 


Jl. In an article headed “The Mofussil Municipality Act” the 
Pratikar, of the 30th June, writes:—Lord Lytton has given his assent '0 
it. ‘The new Act, though it is better in many respects than that which wa 
framed by Sir George Campbell, is yet not faultless. The Magistrate, who 
is all powerful in a municipality, will, according to it, continue to remall 
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so; and with the consent of the Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor 
will be able to cause the members to give their assent to any of his 
arbitrary acts; and in case they are not found sufficiently pliable, he will 
he at full liberty to do such acts on his own responsibility, Our rulets do 
not venture to place any confidence in us in anything, not even in the 
simple affairs of a municipality; and owing to this all their efforts prove 
abortive. "We sometimes wish to know what may be the secret policy of our 
rulers in not confiding in us. No sooner was the liberty of the press granted, 
than the Sedition Act was published; and as soon as the privilege was given 
to the natives to be admitted into the Civil Service, something hostile to it 
followed immediately after. The municipality has acquired the long-wished 
for liberty, and the rate-payers have now received the privilege of selecting 
their own members; still the latter must remain as fettered as before. Now 
what will the municipality do with such liberty? The nature of an object 
is never altered by mere change of a name. Thé condition of the 
municipality will remain the same as it was before, owing to section 318 of 
the Act; the only difference will be that the oppression on the péople will 
now be greater, inasmuch as they will no longer be able to raise any ¢om- 
plaints, because they select their own members. Again, such interprétation 
has been given to the word “ holding” that the Commissioners will be able to 
increase the rate of taxation at their pleasure, and tax whatsoever object 
they please. Besides, when we peruse section 318 and section 6 of Chapter I, 
and also think that Magistrates like Mr. Kirkwocd are not wanting at the 
present time, our blood becomes congealed in our veins. 


12. The Hindu Mitoishint, of the lst July, in an article on religious 
toleration and liberality, objects to the action of Sir John Strachey in 
eranting a large sum in aid of the Roman Catholic chapel at Allahabad 
from the public funds. ‘While professing @ policy of neutrality and tolera- 
tion in religious matters, Government should not have sanctioned an expen- 
diture of public money for the benefit of a particular section of the subjects. 
If Christian churches are thus supported by the State, the claims of the 
Hindu temples and Mahomedan mosques upon Government cannot reason- 
ably be ignored on the plea of neutrality. Yet this is what is actually 
done by Government.—The remaining portion of the writer’s remarks agree 


in the main with those noticed in paragraph 15 of our Report of the 24th 
dune 1876. 


_ 18. The Grdmbdrtd Prakdshikd, of the 1st July, writes the follow: 
ing :—The number of those judicial officers who feel any sympathy for the 
hatives is very small; while their number is immensely large, who heartily 
hate them and treat them as beasts; and we ate so unfortunate as to see the 
rapid promotion of the latter always taking place. Sir George Campbell 
gave unlimited power into their hands, and consequently they have become 
extremely overbearing; of which fact ample proofs have been afforded 
in the case of Baboo Lalchénd Chowdhury of Chittagong; in the affida- 
vits lately put in against Mr. Donough, the Deputy Magistrate of Jamalpore, 
0 Mymensingh, by one Jogendro Narain Chakravarti, a zémindar of the 
said locality ; and also in the order lately issued by the Magistrate of 
Goomkah, in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, prohibiting the inhabitants to thatch 
their houses with straw. Now we canuot say when such stains on the pure 
English Government will be removed. 


. 14, Adverting to the late Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on 
€ case of the Ghosal family and the Calcutta police, the same paper 
observes that His Honor, in having endeavoured to please every body, has 
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in fact pleased none. ‘By his resolution, every one hascome to understand 
that, whatever oppression the police may commit on the people, the Govern. 
ment is not at all willing to reform it; and an impression ‘has also been 
deeply fixed on the minds of the, common and illiterate people in this 
country, that those, who can oppress them most severely, are considered by 
the Government as the ablest and most efficient men in the service, 


15. In an editorial headed “ The Civil Court Ameens,” the same paper 
writes :—We are extremely glad to learn that the Bengal Government 
has resolved to abolish the office; and to appoint briefless pleaders to fil 
the vacant places. Great good is likely to result from this measure; but one 
thing we must not omit to notice, viz, the question of the fees of the new 
ameens. The Government would by no means bear the charge. It must 
be borne by the one or the other party of the litigants. But the expense 
would not be small. It has been laid down that the daily remuneration of 
the ameens under the new system shall be from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20; and that 
there should be a surveyor in every district under them, who shall have 
Rs. 8 aday. Now, if the poor litigants are to bear the whole of this charge, 
they will soon be ruined; and the inevitable result will be that they would 
cease to institute suits to recover what is their own. Hence it is desirable 
that Government should pay half the sum; and the other half be charged on 
the litigants. ) 


/ / 


16. A correspondent, writing to the same paper, says, that many have 
an impression that the indigo-planters in this country are more oppressive 
than the police; but if the acts of the latter were more carefully considered, 
it would be evident that, with only a very few exceptions, they commit greater 
outrages on the people than the former. Moreover, the oppression of an 
indigo-planter is confined to a small hamlet, where he resides in his factory; 
while, on the other hand, there is no place in India where the police 
does not exercise its power; and consequently its oppression extends 
over a far wider space than that of the former. It is therefore highly desir- 
able that Government should first punish the police officers, and then take 
steps against the indigo-planters. 

17. Adverting to the case of Baboo Lalchand Chowdhury of Chitta- 
gong, the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 2nd July, writes that the inhabitants of 
the locality knew full well the violent and overbearing temper of Mr. Kirk- 
wood ; which has become sufficiently patent to every bedy by his late conduct 
towards the Baboo. What misrule and anarchy may not be looked for 
when a Magistrate, an officer of the peace, who is a man of such violent 
temper, is at the head of its affairs? The people wonder that such a person 
is quietly suffered to retain his office up to this date. The fault of Mr. 
Kirkwood appears in some respects greater than that for which Baboo 
Surendro Nath Banerjee was dismissed from the service; still no steps have 
yet been taken against him by the — authorities. Had he been a 


native of this country, he would certainly have long ago shared the fate of 
the unfortunate Baboo. — 


_ 18. In a very long article on the subject of “ The importance of impart 
ing moral instruction to the boys in our schools and colleges,” the same paper 
remarks that manifold evils arise from the want of it; but it is strange 


say that our Government never directs its attention to this subject, 20 
remains perfectly indifferent to it. 


Howran Hitaxkanzy, 19. In an editorial, the Howrah Lhitakaré, of the 2nd J uly, writes the 


following :—The deterioration of the native soldiery dates from the sepoy 


. 


mutiny of 1857. From that time forward, mutual confidence between the 


English and sepoys, which had so long bound them together, ceased to 


exist; nor has the Government adopted any measures to improve this condi- 
tion of things. Just now, steps are taken to render the native sepoys more 
efficient, for fear of the impending Russian war; but it is our firm 
impression that, unless the educated men of this country be admitted into the 
military service, there can be no improvement of the native army. Now, in 
order to induce the educated natives to enter the military profession, not 
only should their pay be increased, and they made eligible for pension, but 
at the same time encouragement should be given them by arranging for 
their promotion to higher grades. 


90. Adverting to the subject of the Mahesh Car, the same paper 
writes that, this year, the well-known festival has been interrupted by Sir 
William Herschel, the Magistrate of Hooghly. This interference on his part 
in matters concerning religion is both unjust and illegal. He should not 
have wounded the religious feelings of the Hindoos. We, however, could not 
believe at first that a man so well versed in politics as Sir William Herschel 
would have done anything prejudicial to the religion of the native subjects. 


91. The Sahachar, of the 3rd July, writes the following in its opening 
editorial: ——What is all this? Now Mr. Worsley, then Mr. Kirkwood, 
Mr. Donough next, and others in rapid succession will thus harry us; but 
how long shall we put up with this sort of intolerable oppression? Is 
there no limit to our endurance? Evenif it were possible for us—a nation 
of slaves—toendure all this, should the British have remained indifferent to 
the matter? For the sake of the national honor, which is. involved in it, 
such oppressions at least should be put astop to. The writer then refers 
to the memorial recently sent, by the widow of a respectable zemindar 
of Chittagong, to the Lieutenant-Governor, against the oppressions of 
Mr. Kirkwood on her and her late adopted son ; and concludes the article 
by quoting the remarks of the High Court in a case tried by Mr. Harrison, 


the Magistrate of Midnapore, strongly censuring the illegal action of the 
Magistrate. 


22. The same paper regrets that in unduly interfering with the 
religious practices of the Hindu subjects, by preventing the sacred Car of 
Juggunnath at Mahesh to be drawn this year, Government has betrayed a 
spirit of intolerance which cannot be consistent with sound policy. Great 
dissatisfaction has been occasioned by this measure among the Hindoo 
community, and the priests of Juggunnath have had to suffer much loss. 
It is to be exceedingly regretted that Sir W. Herschel, who is well known 
for his kindness and broad liberal views, should have thus put obstacles in 
the way of the exercise of the Hindu religion. 


23. We give im extenso the following article on ‘ Tirhoot” from the 
same paper :—Now that the late famine has led the public, as well as 
Government, to evince an increasing interest in the affairs of Tirhoot and 
the adjacent provinces, it does not seem irrelevant to place at their disposal 
the following facts, ascertained by careful local enquiry. In order to 
ascertain the cause of the frequent occurrence of famines in Tirhoot, a 
knowledge of the condition of its people must first be obtained. ‘Was the 
failure of the crops during the last two years really so extensive as to threaten 
Starvation? or was it that the condition of the people is so miserable, that 
4 partial failure of one season’s crop inevitably leads to distress? We hold 
the latter to be the truth, A comparatively well-to-do people, who, after 
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aying the necessary expenses of food and clothing, are able to lay up someth; 
for hard times, aap indeed without much difficulty tide over the ais’ 
occasioned by the failure of crops in one or two seasons; and though eyen 
in their case some degree of hardship is experienced, still they are not 
compelled to throw themselves on public charity. Here, however, the cage 
is otherwise. Capital is altogether wanting, and the failure of a single crop 
is enough to produce lamentations throughout the country. 


The people of Tirhoot may be divided into three classes—(1) the 
K4yasthas and others, who are solely engaged in service; (2) the substantial 
agriculturisis, among whom may be included the several malks and zemindars, 
who are also engaged in agricultural pursuits; and (3) the poor peasantry, 
These are the cultivators of the soil and the labouring classes in pre 
and among them may be found Brahmins and men of all castes. Some 


of the Brahmins are cultivators, while the majority live by begging. 


No K4yasthas are found among the labouring classes; which mostly consist _ 


of dhanuks, kurmis, go&lds, doséds, chamars, and other low castes. The 
first two classes enjoy comparative affluence, but their number is small, 
The mass of the people are poor; and it is these who suffer the most from 
famines. How can the tenantry be happy when their landlords are extor- 
tionate? If outof Re. 1, the profits of a tenant, the zemindar takes more 
than half, what is left to the former wherewith to feed and clothe himself 
and lay up something for cases of emergency? Yet such is the condition 
of the tenantry in Tirhoot. They have no permanent rights to the land they 
cultivate, which is the property of the zemindar. The condition of the tenantry 
is no better, nay worse, than that of common laborers in many respects; 
for while the latter obtain proper remuneration for their work, the former 
do not. Again, their labours go for nothing if there be no timely rainfall; 
though it must be admitted that such a contingency is not periodical. But 
what comforts do they obtain even in years of seasonable rainfall? Here 
the wages of labour for a male person is one insufficient meal a day, that is, 
one cake of murwa, half a seer in weight, and three seers of paddy. On 
this, however, he must feed four mouths. The population is large. On an 
average each person has a family of four members. The system of poly- 
gamy prevails among the lower orders; and this is practised both by males 
and females alike. Hence the death of either the husband or the wife does 
not in any way serve as a check on the begetting of children or the increase 
of population; and the family always contains the full complement of 
members. The wages received, however, are not sufficient for the needs 
of four persons. The women also work, and help their husbands 4 
pathering faggots, &c., and thus they manage to live somehow. 
should now be considered whether this means of earning a livelihood 1s 
practicable throughout the year. The fact is, itis not. There are three 
crops every year; the rubbee, the bhadoi, and the rice. These three crops 
afford them employment and food for nine months. ‘What are they to do 
for the remaining three, when there is no work to be done? Then, agala, 
there are good and bad seasons. During the former only, they cam ge 
proper wages; while in bad seasons, they are pinched with extreme want 
for six months. Savings they have none, and consequently they have n0 
resource but to incur debt. Here loans are made of grain, not of money. 
One maund of rice is advanced, on condition of receiving it back the next 
season with half a maund more as interest. The loan is taken, but has the 
cultivator any expectation of repaying it? He subsists on the borrowed graia 
during the months he has no work ; but, when that is resumed, the earnings §° 
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to satisfy his present needs, while the debt in the meanwhile goes on increasing ; 
and the zemindar, instead of writing off one and ahalf maundsto his name, 
now makes him liable for twice the quantity. The debt thus goes on increasing 
every year, till in four or five years it reaches a sum which he despairs of ever 
clearing. Henceforth he becomes a slave to the mahajun,—a system of slavery 
which is in vogue in this part of the country. A person who is unable to 
liquidate his debt becomes, with his family, a slave to the mahajun, who thus 
becomes possessed of absolute authority over them, and does with them what he 
pleases ; and this authority of the mahajun over the debtor descends from father 
to son. Hence it is that the wealthy families in this partof the country are 
found to have such large numbers of servants of both sexes, who are entirely 
subject to the will of their master. The peasantry of Tirhoot have not food 
throughout the year. During the late famine Government freely distributed 
rice among this distressed people, and then only did all of them obtain 
food in proper measures. They refer to this time as the happiest period of 
their lives, when they had sufficient meals. But what is the reason of so 
much distress? Want of work is not the only cause. In this province 
much of the land is held by the zemindars, of whom the Rajah of Durbhunga 
is the chief.—The writer promises to continue the article. 


24. The Soma Prakash, of the 3rd July, writes the following in an article 


headed “* The Mahesh Car”:—It is a common saying that a Government of 


foreigners, professing a creed different from that of the subjects, can 
neither become popular, nor inspire the governed with confidence; and fresh 
proofs of the truth of this are almost daily seen. The saying is a pregnant 
one. Neither the rulers nor the subjects of a kingdom can be happy when 
their interests clash; while, on the other hand, where these go together, 
the subjects prosper and are trustful and loyal tothe rulers. This is, however, 
impossible in India at the present time. England has conquered her to 


secure her own interests, and to promote her own prosperity and commerce; 


and such is the relation between the two countries, that one can only be 
rich by draining the other of its wealth. In euch circumstances there is 
no possibility of any confidence existing on the part of the subjects 
towards their rulers, whose motives and acts are invariably suspected. 
A foreign Government cannot enter into the feelings and aspirations of the 
subjects. The order of the District Magistrate, prohibiting the drawing 
of the Car of Juggzunnath at Mahesh, this year, affords a clear illustration of 
this. Extreme dissatisfaction prevails among the Hindoo community in conse- 
quence, and they have taken it sorely to heart. Provision may be easily 
made in proper time against the occurrence of accidents. We would ask 
Government every year to convey tothe proprietors of the car a warning, if 
necessary, as to the necessity of repairing it; or else the undue zeal and 
scuivity of the authorities at the eleventh hour become simply indiscreet. 


25. In an article on a ‘“ Permanent Settlement with the Ryots” the 
same paper makes the following observations :—Sir Richard Temple is really 
desirous to put a stop to the frequent disputes between the zemindars and 
the ryots. The relations between these two classes are not properly defined ; 
and His Honor has therefore, in his Minute of the 25th May, endeavoured 
‘oO define them, and has invited an expression of opinion from the public. 

he earnestness of Sir Richard, and the way in which he has entered upon the 
subject lead us to hope, that the misery of the ryots will at length be removed, 
and that they will at last come to learn of the extent of their rights to 
the land; that the zemindars also will understand the extent of their rights ; 
and the knowledge that a transgression of the limits of their power could 


Soma PrakasH 
July 3rd, 1876. 
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never stand in the law courts will keep them away from all needless oppres- 
sion of the tenantry, and from all attempts to enhance rents. We have been 
led to hope that good feelings will thus spring up between the landlords 
and tenants, and thus will be paved the way for the benefit of the country 
in all directions. But all this hope is greatly damped when we observe the 
present attitude of the British Indian Association and the zemindars, thejr 
self-interested efforts, their attempts to throw dust into the eyes of the 
public, and the consideration and love which the Lieutenant-Governor accord; 
them. It seems to us at such moments that no good will come of the noble 
motives of the Lieutenant-Governor—nay the new rent law, instead of bein 

beneficial, will ultimately prove a source of extreme inconvenience. The 
principle of dividing the produce of the land between the landlord and 
tenant in certain fixed proportions, and determining the present rate of rent 
from the old rate and the produce in the old times, seems to us to be open 
to three grave objections? (1) It is extremely difficult to ascertain the rent 
on this principle—nay it does not seem to be at all practicable. Prices are 
different for different districts; they are not the same even in the different 
pergunnahs of the same district, nor in the different localities of one per- 
gunnah. The productive powers of the land are not also the same throughout 
the country. Then, again, the amount and the price of the produce in the 
olden time must be ascertained. Considering that it is almost impossible 
to determine the amount of produce and its price even at the present 
day, it becomes almost an impracticable task to ascertain what they might 
have been in former times, and then to institute a comparison between then 
and those of the present time. There is, moreover, very little probability of 
hitting at the right proportions. (2) This will not prevent the zemindar from 
oppressing the tenantry—nay, on the other hand, the scheme, if worked out, 
will extend his influence over those ryots who are comparatively poor; s0 
that oppression and litigation will rather increase than diminish. (8) Sir 
Richard’s scheme does not provide any effectual means of removing the 
evils which have resulted from the unsatisfactory state of relations between 
the landlord and tenant. The scheme is indeed likely to be favourable to 
the former ; but as regards the latter it will have quite a contrary tendency. 


26. Anent the restoration of the Berars to the Nizam, the same — 
paper remarks:—The English are not liberal in their conduct. They are 
unable to perceive what greatness there is in cheerfully restoring to others 
their own. They only make a calculation of rupees annas and pies; and 
are uneasy to think that the restoration of the Berars will lessen ther 
revenue. Little do they seem to think that their reputation for justice and 
the loyalty of the native subjects may be greatly enhanced by this noble act. 
Perhaps it was for this that Napoleon called them a “ nation of shop-keepers. 


27. An anonymous correspondent of the Urdu Guide, writing from 
Dacca, under date the 26th of June, reiterates his former complaint, as to the 
disgrace and the loss which the zemindars suffer, when called on to supply 
coolies for Government officials ; for if they coerce men, or fail in supplying 
the required number, they render themselves amenable to the law. A zemindat 
of Sylhet, by the name of Chandra, was recently fined on this accoutt. 
A case in point occurred when, a few days ago, the Deputy Commissioner 0 
Assam came to Cachar, and made a requisition for 30 coolies, who were duly 
supplied by the zemindars; but were unfortunately made over to that gentle- 
man’s servant instead of through the head-constable, who at once reporte 
the zemindars as having failed to comply with the requisition, and had them 
fined ; so that in this way not only were the coolies obtained, but their wag 


( 1) 


also secured. The oppression and high-handedness of the tea-planters is daily 
‘ncreasing. What deeds do not the Sahib log commit under the administra- 


tion of the British Government! Murders even are thought nothing of. 


Although Government has taken the administration of the Zoskhant zemin- 
dari under its own management, yet the ryots there do not seem to have been 
brought into anything like order. If, then, the police officials have failed to 
curb these recusant people, Government ought to have made allowances for 
the great difficulties which the zemindars had in dealing with them ; and 
when it became necessary to bring the ryots into subjection by force, the 
native landlord was accused of holding unlawful assemblies. It remains to be 
seen what settlement Government will make. 

It has been raining three days consecutively this week in Dacea and its 
environs, and the river has risen in consequence. Rumour says that the paddy 
and other crops have suffered from the overflow of water in Sylhet, in 
consequence of a rush of the mountain torrents. 


98. The Behér Bandhu is sorry to learn that no rain had fallen in 
Gya, which was suffering in consequence from intense heat. The munsarvms 
of police at Gya have been fined one rupee each for neglecting to learn to 
write the Nagri character, and one sub-inspector has been mulcted one 
month’s salary on the same account; so that the amlahs will be cautioned by 
this. There was no rain in Patna up to Saturday last, but on Sunday the 


city was blessed with a storm accompanied by heavy showers, which has 
cooled the atmosphere. 


BENGALI TRANSLATORS OFFICE, 
The 8th July 1876. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
Government Bengali Translator. 


list of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
: Sth July 1876. 


No. Name. Place of publication, | Monthly, weekly, Date. 
1 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakésh”... | Kakinié, Rungpore __... | Weekly .| Ist June 1876. 
2 | “Saptahik Samachér” _,.. | Calcutta = .. | Ditto ..» | 20th = ditto. 
3 | “ Sédhéran{”? ... | Chinsurah ‘i . | Ditto 25th = ditto. 
4 | 6 Suhrid”’ eons | MuktSeéché, Mymensing; Ditto Zith = ditto. 
5 | “ Hindu Ranjika” ... .| Bauleah, Rajshahye ... | Ditto 28th ditto. 
6 |“Bhérat Mihir? ...  ,,, | Mymensing Ditto 29th = ditto. 
7 | “Amrita Bazar Patrik&” ,,, | Calcutta Ditto 29th ditto. 
8 | “ Education Gazette”? . | Hooghly Ditto 30th ditto. 
J | Pratikér”? .» os | Berhampore Ditto 30th ditto. 
10 : Moorshedabad Patrik&”... | Ditto i ».» | Ditto 30th ditto. 
11 : Grambarté Prakdshika”.., | Comercolly _... | Ditto | Ist July 1876. 
12 . Hindu. Hitoishin}” ... | Dacca ia | Ditto — itto. 
13 z Dacca Prakfish” ... .. | Ditto a | Ditto »| 2nd ditto. 
. Howrah Hitakar{” . | Bethar, Howrah ww» | Ditto 2nd ditto. 
of 6 Soma Prakash” ... . | Bhowanipore ... | Ditto 3rd_—s ditto. 
6 : Sahachar” on .». | Calcutta ai ... | Ditto 8rd _—s ditto. 
: : Sulabha Samachar’? | Ditto ei | Ditto 4th ditto. 
la Samachar Chandriké” ... | Ditto Be .» | Bi-Weekly 29th June and 3rd July 1876. 
A Sambad Prabhakar’ ... | Ditto ‘ia we | Daily ... | 2ard June to 6th July 1876. 
ai, Sambad Parnachandrodaya Ditto . ine | Ditto . | 28th June & lst to 7th July 1876. 
99 | « Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ... | Ditto 00 ...| Weekly  =—s .... | Ist July 1876. 
: Behér Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna ... | Ditto | 6th — ditto. 
23 | “ Jém-Jehfin-numé” (in 
Persian) ... os ... | Calcutta . | Ditto » | @th ditto. 
ee ‘ 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 
F, B.mReg, No. 3631—]1-7-76. 


BsxHak Baspuv, 
July 6th 1876. 
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